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Two new basket B4ll shoes with the 
famous Hood Cushion Outsole feature 


The Hyscore and The Gen tre 











Grips firmly Release instantly 


Plays a fast, sure game 









Modern Basketball has needed just these shoes. It is a game where 
speed and accuracy in footwork count large. Some shoes designed to 
grip firmly, release with just enough tardiness to slow down a fast 
game. Other shoes which release quickly do not provide quite the con- 
fidence in the grip. The specially constructed Hood outsole will grip 
firmly and release instantly,—the two requirements for super-footwork 
in basketball. The Hyscore is built and reinforced to stand up under 
a long, hard schedule. The Centre is lighter in construction, which to 
many is a point in its favor, and will stand up under the ordinary 
schedule. The Centre is also a splendid all-around gym shoe. 


The Bayside--- 


Baysides are today and have been for years, the most popular, low 
priced “shoe” for school calisthenics, light gymnasium and track work. 
A satisfactory shoe, giving splendid value. Baysides are also used 
extensively in women’s classes in schools and gymnasiums. Made in 
the oxford or high pattern, and in black, brown and white. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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STOP-TURNS OR PIVOTS 


DR. WALTER E 


. MEANWELL 


Dr. Meanwell coached the basketball teams at the University of Missouri 


two years and won the Conference championship both years. 


At the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin he has coached seven teams, has won the championship 
four times, tied for first once and has never finished below third place. 
His first article on Stop-Turns appeared in the January Journal and his 
next contribution will be in the March issue.—Epttor’s Note. 


THE REVERSE TURN 

HE proper execution of the re- 

verse-turn, or back-pivot, is 
one of the finest examples of quick 
wittedness, muscular control and 
coordination that athletics affords ; 
it is a good test of floor skill in a 
player, and is an almost essential 
feature of offensive tactics near the 
basket. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, pivoting trains and estab- 
lishes such fine control and instan- 
taneous response to varying situa- 
tions, that it could well be incorpo- 
rated into systems of developmental 
exercises for class purposes—as. for 
mass Athletics. Pivoting is excel- 
lent physical training. 

From the coaches’ standpoint, 
pivots are so frequently a chief 
means by which the ball, on offense, 
is passed through a tight defense, 
that there is little need of restating 
their values. The varieties of the 
pivot, the indications for their use, 
and their technique may be dis- 
cussed advantageously; there ex- 
ists in these matters, a consider- 
able diversity of opinion which free 
discussion will tend to eliminate. 

In the January issue four types 
of pivots were named, the front 
turn, the half-turn, the reverse-turn 
forward and the reverse-turn to the 
side. The technique of the first two 
was described and the indications 
for their employment given. This 
leaves the reverse-turn for present 
consideration. 





There are several satisfactory 
methods of executing the reverse- 
turn and of late the rapidly accu- 
mulating literature on_ basketball 
has included several differing de- 
scriptions of the technique involved, 
all of which seem adequate to pro- 
duce good results. Therefore the 
following material is offered mere- 
ly as being descriptive of the meth- 
ods the writer has employed with 
his own teams for many years. 


INDICATIONS FOR THE 
REVERSE-TURN 

First, the back-pivot is employed 
by a player when confronted by an 
opponent who is in a position to 
check progress in a forward direc- 
tion. The opponent must always 
be ahead of the pivoter, otherwise 
some other maneuver is indicated 
in place of the reverse-turn. In the 
situation described the back-pivot 
may be made (1) with gain of 
ground forward so as to carry the 
pivoter on in continuation of his 
original course and around his 
guarding opponent, or (2) it is 
made with a gain of ground abrupt- 
ly to the side and at right angles to 
the pivoter’s original course. In 
both cases the pivot is accomplished 
with a half turn of the body which 
momentarily presents the back of 
the pivoter toward the guard and 
so protects the ball and safeguards 
the pass or shot that usually fol- 
lows. If properly executed, the ball 
may be successfully played even 
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with an opposing guard in contact. 

The indication for the reverse- 
turn is exactly the opposite to that 
for the front-turn. In the latter the 
opponent should always be coming 
on from behind the pivoter, and if 
the turn is well timed, there sel- 
dom is contact between guard and 
pivoter before the latter gets rid 
of the ball, for the guard is dodged 
and usually rushes by. 

In the reverse-turn the Pivoting 
player should similarly endeavor to 
avoid contact. In my judgment it 
is a mistake in technique for the 
pivoter to turn so close to the guard 
that the latter can make contact 
without having definitely to ad- 
vance in toward the ball. In other 
words, the pivot should be made 
away from the guard and out of 
the direction of the original course 
when the pivot began. The back of 
the pivoter should be presented to 
the guard in such a manner and 
with such precautions as to avoid 
contact with a stationary or wait- 
ing opponent, who would be obliged 
to change his defensive tactics and 
who would necessarily shift side- 
ways with the pivoter if he is to 
maintain a satisfactory defensive 
position. To do this, the pivoter 
should gain ground to the side— 
the rules fully enable this to be 
done when they permit one step in 
any direction with the ball. The 
sidegainer, by taking the pivoter 
away from his guard, puts the es- 
tablishment of contact squarely up 
to the latter if he desires it, and 
also the responsibility for any con- 
tact foul that may result from the 
maneuver. 

This latter point is the one most 
frequently overlooked by otherwise 
exact officials. Too often a clever 
pivoter is charged, pushed, roughed 
and is held by two arms, almost 
with impunity as compared with 
the non-pivoting player, simply be- 
cause the clever man is so appar- 
ently difficult to guard that the of- 
ficial unconsciously deals leniently 
with the fouls of the defensive man. 


This attitude of the official places 
a handicap on skill and quick wit- 
tedness—characteristics which we 
endeavor to develop and which 
need encouragement rather than 
discouragement. 

Because the Pivot is hard to 
guard and leads to many fouls on 
the part of the defensive men, 
there is no reason for criticising it 
or seeking its abolition. The an- 
swer to such charges is first, to ad- 
vocate that all five men be trained 
to utilize the play, and secondly, 
that the defense for it should be 
more definitely understood and 
adopted. The guard must not rush 
a pivoting opponent but must shift 
sideways synchronously with the 
pivoter. He must be a heady and 
clever player—just as are the for- 
wards and center. The “bull-rush” 
type of guard is obsolete, to the 
great good of the game, which is 
rapidly gaining recognition as a 
sport that requires more speed, co- 
ordination, stamina and quick wits 
than does any other game played. 
Third, it is to be desired that the 
offense should be stronger than the 
defense. We are all thrilled by ex- 
hibitions of clever offense, coupled 
with skilful shooting and we are 
often bored by the opposite type of 
game with the low score and _air- 
tight defense, though there are sea- 
sons when one will be obliged by 
lack of skilled scorers, to over-em- 
phasize the defensive game. 

Opponents of the pivot style of 
play frequently criticize it as a form 
of block. That the maneuver does 
interpose the body between the ball 
and the guarding player is correct. 
There is nothing in the rules that 
requires the man with the ball to 
face an opponent and so permit it 
to be taken away from him—that is 
what beginners do and it is an er- 
ror, due to inexperience and lack of 
coaching. <A pivoting player with- 
out the ball may carom against an 
opponent with intent to block, but 
it is difficult to appreciate the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the man 
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with the ball seeking contact—al- 
most invariably the guard is at fault 
in this circumstance. 

The reverse-turn with side gainer 
is usually made by the man in pos- 
session of the ball and is succeeded 
by a pass, dribble or shot. The shot 
from the pivot is apt to be erratic 
and the pass is the procedure of 
choice. 




















REVERSE TURN, OR BACK PIVOT, 


WITH SIDE GAINER. 
A—Player’s steps, advancing. 
B—Jump to stop, feet spread. 

R1, L1—Position of feet following stop. 
Ri, R2—Right foot raised, R1, and 
swung backward, away from 
guard, back turned toward 
guard, and foot replaced at 

R2. 

Li, L2—Heel raised at L1, pivot in 
place on ball of foot to L2. 
b—Opponent guard. 


The reverse-turn with front 
gainer is used almost entirely by 
men not in possession of the ball, 
and for the purpose of sliding the 
pivoter around a player whose body 
blocks progress forward. The for- 
ward gainer is not of much value 











Stop-TuRNS or Pivots 5 


to the man with the ball for it car- 
ries the pivoter so close to the 
guard that a held ball or frequently 
loss of the ball results. The re- 
verse-turn with front gainer is pri- 
marily a maneuver for the free men 
and the side gainer for the man 


with the ball. 











A 
1 
REVERSE-TURN, OR BACK PIVOT, 
WITH FRONT GAINER AROUND 
GUARD. 
b—Opponent guard. 
A—Players steps advancing. 
B—Footwork of the pivot. 
Ri—Right foot flat, to a full stop. 
Li—Left foot Li, L2) raised and 
swung backward, away from 
guard, back turned toward guard, 
and left foot replaced at L2, di- 
rection as indicated in cut. 
Ri, R2—Right heel raised, pivot on 
ball, from right to left. 


TECHNIQUE 

The reverse-turn is executed as 
follows: The pivoter advances to 
within about three feet of his op- 
ponent and then if he intends turn- 
ing to the left, he slaps the right 
foot directly forward at the guard, 
foot flat on the floor, knees bent, 
(Concluded on page 39) 














BASKET SHOOTING 


A number of requests have been 
made by Journal readers for sug- 
gestions how a coach may develop 
the basket shooting strength of his 
basketball team. The following ar- 
ticle will deal with a few principles 
which have been tried and proven. 
Some men, after years of practice, 
have not been able to get out of the 
two hundred per cent batters’ class 
and some basketball players will 
never be successful basketball 
shooters. Hlowever, every boy can 
improve his skill in throwing the 
ball through the basket if he will 
practice along right lines. 


In the first place, in shooting 
baskets the player in question 


should concentrate his attention on 
the thing he is trying to do. Some 
players divide their attention and 
think of the opponents, the crowd 
and various other things when the 
ball leaves their hands for the bas- 
ket. At the moment of shooting 
the player should look directly at 
the rim of the basket and should 
think of dropping the ball through 
the ring. Further, he should keep 
his eye on the rim until the basket 
is either made or missed. 


In the second place, the thrower 
should ignore the backboard and 
should attempt to drop the ball into 
the ring without hitting the back 
board. Where a player comes in 
from the corner of the court and 
attempts a shot close up under the 
basket it is well to carom the ball 
off the backboard, but in all other 
shots the ball should be thrown 
cleanly through the ring. 


In the third place, in all shots 
except those made from directly un- 
der the basket the ball should be 
looped high in the air. One of the 
common faults in shooting for the 
basket is that the ball is not thrown 
high enough. 

In the fourth place, the body and 
arms of the thrower should be re- 
laxed as the ball leaves the hands. 


6 


This may seem inconsequential to 
the novice, but the difference be- 
tween the poor basket shooter and 
the star generally is that the latter 
gives heed to such detaiis as the 
one just mentioned while the other 
neglects them. 

In the next place care shou!d be 
given the method of holding the 











Illustration 1 


ball and the motions employed in 
propelling the ball into the air. The 
ball should not be gripped but held 
lightly in the fingers and not against 
the heels of the hands. While there 


(Continued on page 40) 
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BASKET BALL OFFENSE 


K. L. WILSON 






Director of Athletics Drake University. 


The following plays are taken from an article written by Mr. Wilson which 
appeared in the Athletic Journal, Vol. 2, No. 5. A number of coaches have 
requested copies of that issue in order to secure this basketball discussion, 
but since the supply is exhausted it has been decided to reprint the following 


extracts——Epitor’s Note. 

PLAYS FROM CENTER 

= EN line up 
M in regular 

position. The ball 

is tipped to either 


side, both for- 
wards coming 
straight in. The 


forward, on 
whose side _ the 
® ball falls, bats it 
* to the guard who 
— can start his drib- 
ble down the center of the floor, or 
pass the ball to the other forward 
who has reversed and started back 
for his basket on the opposite side 
of the floor. The center leaves the 
circle immediately after the tip-off 








from the opposite side from which 
he knocked the ball, swings wide 
toward the side line and is ready to 
go in for a shot or follow his team- 
mate’s shot. 

Center (3) tips ball to 2, who 
takes tip-off high in the air and bats 
it to 4; 4 starts dribbling down the 
center of the floor; I reverses 
quickly after coming toward center 
and cuts for basket; 2 swings back 
for basket; 3 (center) goes out of 
circle on opposite side from which 
ball is tipped and swings toward 
basket ready to receive pass from 
4, or to follow 2’s or I’s shot; 4 
dribbles down floor, takes a shot or 
passes to I or 2 or 3 as they cut in 
for the basket. If opponents get 
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the ball at the tip-off, your players 
are in an excellent position to get 
the man who got the ball. 

In the play shown in Fig. 2, 
1 should be a tall, heavy type of 


player. Many coaches play their 


back guard in this position at the 
tip-off. He lines up ten feet in 
front of his own center; 2 lines up 
an equal distance back of center. 
The ball is tipped to either side. 3 
(center) leaves the circle from the 
opposite side from which the ball 
is tipped; 1 gives signal to which 
side the ball is to be tipped and goes 
on that side, taking the tip-off high 
in the air and batting it to 4, who 
has moved up into 2’s place on the 
tip-off ; 2 cuts for basket, swinging 
toward side lines; 3 hesitates in 
center a second and then swings 
for basket. This usually draws the 
opposing center with him and gives 
4 an opportunity to dribble down 
the center of the floor. This play 
has many possibilities in that the 
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men, I, 2, and 3, come in toward 
the basket in one, two, three order, 
and many baskets have been scored 
on follow shots; or 4 may pass to 
1, 2, or 3, for short shots. Playing 
against a Western Conference team 
last year, a team scored five baskets 
on this play, in each case 4 drib- 
bling down the center of the floor, 
4 shooting, with 1 and 3 getting the 
baskets in the follow shots. 

If your center has absolute con- 
trol of the ball, the play in Fig. 
3 may be used successfully along 
with the play shown in Diagram 2. 
The ball is tipped off over the 
opposing center’s head to I, who 
passes to 2;2 then can dribble in to- 
wards the basket or pass to 3, who 
is swinging out towards the side 
lines and towards the basket. If 
these men are all covered, he can 
pass back to 4, who has advanced 
up to the center of the floor. 


OUT-OF-BOUND PLAYS 

There is no limit to the number 
of out-of-bound plays that may be 
developed. The success of these 
plays will depend, entirely upon the 
speed with which the ball is started 
into play. If your men allow the 
opposing defense to get set, the 
chances for a successful out-of- 
bounds play are very limited. 

The players should start getting 
into their positions the very instant 
they see the ball go out of bounds, 
and then it should be put into play 
without the least hesitation. 
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3 takes ball out of bounds under 
his own basket; 1 and 2 line up to- 
gether around foul line; I pivots 
around 2 and swings toward the 
basket ; 2 cuts for the other line of 
the floor; 3 passes to either I or 2 
and comes in on the same side to 


which he passes the ball. If both 
1 and 2 are covered, he may shoot 
the ball to 4, who has advanced 
down the floor past-center. 1 and 2 
should be coached to work this 
crisscross of positions in a quick 
decisive manner, and the two op- 
posing guards frequently will crash 
into each other. 

About two-thirds of your out-of 


bound plays will be started from 
the side of the floor. 


BASKETBALL OFFENSE 
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Fig. 5 








1 has ball out of bounds; 2 and 4 
line up on opposite side of floor; 2 
goes straight in, receives ball from 
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1, and bounces it back to 1, who is 
cutting toward the basket; 4 hesi- 
tates along the side line and goes 
in toward the basket ready to re- 
ceive a pass from 1 or to follow his 
shot. 

If 2 is covered as he comes across 
the floor, 3 should come in fast and 
take the ball. 

After that play has been worked 
two or three times aid the defense 
is watching for it, a good plan is 
to try the following play in Fig. 6. 
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Fig.6. 





2 goes in to meet the pass and as 
before cuts down the side line; 4 
draws his guard over from the side ; 
3 fakes to go down the floor and 
then goes on defense; 5 goes down 
side of floor, receives the ball and 
dribbles in for a shot. The fact 
that 2 and 4 cross over toward I, 
who has the ball, nearly always 
draws the opposing guards with 
them. 


ESSENTIALS OF EARLY TRAINING 


JOHN S. PRESCOTT 






Mr. Prescott graduated from the University of Illinois where he was a 


member of the track teams for three years. 


His best events were the 


dashes, relays, and low hurdles. “Since leaving Illinois he has served as 


Director of Athletics at Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


The action pictures used 


in the illustrations are pictures of Mr. Prescott—Enpttor’s Note. 


A few boys are born runners, 
but most of them are developed. In 
the preparatory school the embryo 
athlete may be made or ruined. 
The following suggestions are of- 
fered to aid coaches in developing 
correctly all boys and in making 
future champions in the various 
track and field events. 


All boys should have regular, 
though light, training at the earliest 
possible age. A variety of relay 
races over short distances, com- 
bined with calisthenic exercises, 
will not only produce muscular co- 
ordination, speed, alertness, and ag- 
gressiveness, but will also build and 
strengthen the leg muscles. Too 
much time should not be spent on 
training teams for the present, so 
that material for the future is neg- 
lected. If enough time is given to 
the younger boys, better prepared 
candidates for teams will result. 


This early training is absolutely 
essential to the development of suc- 
cessful teams in smaller schools 
where material is numerically lack- 
ing. Physical directors will find 
that this method will decrease the 
time required in actual team coach- 
ing and result in well balanced 
teams in any school. Very early 
the coach may advise every boy 
concerning correct diet, since the 
proper condition of the stomach is 
most important to the athlete. 
Greasy or fried foods, pastry, and 
too much sweet stuffs are very apt 
to upset the digestive system and 
should be taboo in training season. 

As a part of preliminary work, 
the boys should be taught the exe- 
cution of the start. Stress should 


be laid upon correction of three 
of the most outstanding faults to 
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which aspiring young sprinters are 
addicted : 

(1.) Digging of holes deep 
enough to allow placing of the feet 
firmly against the back. 

(2.) The right position to as- 
sume at the command “Get Set!” 
Many runners do not rise high 
enough with a resulting unsteady 
position, jerking, and _ frequent 
stealing. The knee of the leg which 
makes the first stride should be 
raised nine or ten inches from the 
ground. 

(3.) The mental attitude during 
the start. Thought should be con- 
centrated on action of the muscles 
toward getting a rapid pickup and 








4, 














Illustration No. 1.—‘‘Get Set!” position. Holes 
should be deep enough to allow placing of the feet 
firmly against back. ise high to prevent jerking. 
Thought concentrated upon rapid pick-up. 
































ESSENTIALS IN EARLY TRAINING II 


strong finish with the gun report 
acting merely as a release. If the 
thought is centered upon the ex- 
pected report, a slower start will 
result due to a difference between 
auditory and muscular reaction 
time, the former being the greater. 

Illustration 1 attempts to portray 
the above points. During training 
season every member of the team 
should be given starting practice as 
it is an aid to developing leg power 
in jumpers and weight men as well 
as in runners. 


It is advisable to group boys into 
classes for study and training in 
events best suited to them and to 
have each boy a member of two 
squads, one for a track and one 
for a field event. Each squad may 
have as a leader a school team 
member most proficient in the par- 
ticular event. Such squad work 
will be of benefit to the leader as 
well as to the younger boys, for, by 

- attempting to teach others, he will 
correct his own faults. To simpli- 
fy the handling of a large number 
of students in regular classes, at- 
tendance may be called by a floor 
number system. Boys will report 
on their numbers at the beginning 
of the class periods and then by 
number to their respective squads. 
Squad leaders should be instructed 
to teach fundamental points as out- 
lined below, the training for actual 
.competition being entirely in the 
hands of the coach. 

Sprints.—The work in the sprint 
events should be principally for in- 
creased length of stride. Groups 
of three or four equally matched 
may start down the straightaway 
together, gradually increasing speed 
for 40 to 50 yards until almost 
straining. They may then maintain 
this speed or “float” 50 or 60 yards, 
raising the knees high and thrust- 
ing the arms as though delivering 
upper cuts to the jaw of an imag- 
inary person directly ahead and 
follow with a gradual slowing down 
to a walk. No runners should ever 
stop suddenly. 


Quarter, half, and mile.—Here, 
too, emphasis should be placed 
upon development of stride and 
sprint by a method similar to that 
used by dash men, and upon run- 
ning around turns. Both sprinters 
and middle distance runners will 
find that they can cut down time 
around turns by slightly dropping 
the left shoulder and turning the 
trunk toward the pole as shown in 
Illustration 2. This gives as nearly 
as possible the effect of straight- 
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Illustration No, 2—Time around turns may be 
cut down by slightly dropping left shoulder, and 
turning trunk toward pole. 


away running and does not inter- 
fere with the stride. A!l boys must 
learn to run their own races and 
not start out too fast. Looking 
around is fatal. Quarter milers 
may later be taught pace by fre- 
quent timing over 300 yards at a 
quarter mile pace. NHalf milers 
may similarly run 600 to 660 yards, 
and milers one-half to three-quar- 
ters of a mile. Under training is 
far better than overwork in these 
events. 
(Concluded on page 44) 





THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE TRACK AND 


FIELD MEET 











As announced in the January 
Journal the third annual Track and 


























Field meet of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association will be 
held June 15 and 16 in Chicago on 
Stagg Field—University of Chi- 
cago. The pictures on pages twelve 
and thirteen are of place winners 
in the meet held last year. The first 
picture is of Leonard Paulu who 
won both the dashes in 1922. Paulu 
is a world war veteran who was 
badly wounded in action. As a re- 
sult of his wounds he lost one eye 
and a portion of one heel was shot 
away. Due to this latter injury 
he runs with a distinct limp, but 
nevertheless after running his pre- 
liminary heats he won the short 
dash in the good time of 9 9-10 sec- 
onds and the furlong in 21 4-5 sec- 
onds. 

The second picture is of W. 
Hayes, the veteran Notre Dame 
sprinter who lost the hundred by a 
narrow margin and finished fourth 
in the two hundred and _ twenty- 
yard dash. Hayes is a big, power- 
ful runner who finishes strong. His 
form as he breasts the tape pre- 
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sents an interesting study for stu- 
dents of form. 

At the top of page thirteen is an 
action picture of Milton Angier of 
the University of Illinois. Angier 
was a member of the last Olympic 
team. At the Drake Relays last 
April he broke the American record 
in the javelin. The javelin throw 
in the national meet was won by 
H. Hoffman of Michigan with a 
throw of 202 feet and 3 inches. 

B. Patterson of the University of 
Illinois won second in the mile run 
which was won by M. Shields of 
Penn State. Patterson, whose pic- 
ture appears at the bottom of page 
thirteen, won first in the Westera 
Conference mile last spring. Pat- 
terson, Hayes and Paulu have all 
graduated but Angier will be eli- 
gible again this year. 

Following are the results of the 
1922 meet: 
100-Yard Dash: 1st—L. Paulu of 

Grinnell; 2nd—W. Hayes of 
Notre Dame; 3rd—L. Erwin of 
Kansas St. Agric. ; 4th—E. Wil- 
son of Iowa; 5th—E. Smith of 
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Nebraska. Time: 9 9/10 sec- 
onds. 

220-Yard Dash: t1st—L. Paulu of 
Grinnell; 2nd—E. Wilson of 


Iowa; 3rd—R. Spetz of Wis- 
consin; 4th—W. Hayes of No- 
tre Dame; 5th L. Erwin of 
Kansas Aggies. Time: 21 4/5 
seconds. 

440-yard Run: 1st—C. Cochran of 
Miss. A. & M.; 2nd—H. Mc- 
Donald of California; 3rd—D. 
Fessenden of Illinois; 4th—J. 
Pyott of Chicago; 5th—A. 
Brickman of Chicago. Time: 
49 7/10 seconds. 

880-Yard Run: t1st—A. Helffrick 
of Penn State; 2nd—L. Brown 
of Penn; 3rd—H. Morrow of 
Iowa; 4th—H. Yates of Illi- 
nois; 5th—M. Gardner of Ne- 
braska. Time: .1:58 1/10. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SPORTSMANSHIP 


One of the underlying tenets of good sportsmanship is that it is un- 
fair for one of the competing parties to take an advantage which is like- 
wise not held by the opponent. Handicaps oftentimes are agreed upon 
and thus are manifestly fair—for instance, one man runs from scatch 
while another has a yard lead in the start of a race; a middleweight boxes 
a heavyweight, or one horse carries more weight than another. However, 
if the two sprinters had agreed to start from the same mark and one stole 
a yard lead, if the heavyweight fought as a middleweight, or if one jockey 
discarded weight while the other horse carried the burden agreed to under 
the terms of the race, then the element of dishonsty and poor sportsman- 
ship enters in. 

There are many misconceptions of sportsmanship as applied to indi- 
viduals. Some associate hard trying on the part of athletes as a mark 
of poor sportsmanship. Perhaps these persons do not state it in these 
words, but somewhere in their philosophy is the feeling that the boxer 
who knocks out his opponent or the football player who blocks or tackles 
hard, is a poor sportsman. On the contrary the man who does not do his 
best is not honest. The great character moulding underlying principle 
of sport demands that in the contest every man will give his best effort. 
Then there are those who hold that good sportsmanship demands that all 
deception be removed from the games. Strategy and deception, which are 
permitted under the rules, are a part of the game. The pitcher matches 
his wits against those of the batter, the boxer feints with his left and leads 
with his right, the decoy is used in basketball and football strategy. The 
thing is wrong only when the act or practice is contrary to the spirit or 
letter of the rules. 

Sportsmanship applies to institutions as well as to individuals. If a 
number of colleges agree to abide by certain rules and then one college 
violates the agreement that college is guilty of unsportsmanlike conduct. 
For instance, let us say that several schools that compose a conference 
agree that no money inducements will be given athletes to enter any of 
the institutions in question and then one college hires the men who play 
on its teams. The men in charge of athletics in this institutions are guilty 
not only because they have violated the agreement, but further because 
they have taken an unfair advantage over their opponents. When breaches 
of faith such as this occur the offending persons usually excuse their ac- 
tion on the ground that everyone does it. If the contracting representa- 
tives in a conference agree to compete under the terms of a certain agree- 
ment and then all violate the agreement, all are guilty of the basest dis- 
honesty. It is far better to discard a rule that the colleges are not willing 
to observe than to make a pretense of observing it in the hopes of deceiv- 
ing the opposition. 

Spectators are frequently gross violators of the principles of good: 
sportsmanship. A visiting athlete should be guaranteed by the home 
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crowd an opportunity to compete under the same advantages that the 
local athletes enjoy. It is as much the duty of the coach to educate the 
members of the student body so that they will appreciate the finer meaning 
of fair play as it is to teach sportsmanlike methods to the men on the 
teams. 

The test of athletic coaches is whether they can play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. Athletic men all over the country are meeting this test 
satisfactorily, but there are some men who have not yet learned the mean- 
ing of sportsmanship. These men should either be educated or elimi- 
nated. Taken as a whole there is no finer body of men in the nation 
than those men who compose the school and college athletic coaching fra- 
ternity. These men themselves are responsible for the standards which 
govern our sports. Our ideals of sportsmanship are continually improv- 
ing, but every man in the game must continually strive not only to be a 
sportsman in the real sense of the word himself, but likewise to teach the 
meaning of fair play to others. 





THE VALUE OF PICTURES IN THE STUDY 
OF FORM 


The Journal has frequently suggested that there is a standard correct 
form for all of our athletic activities. That is, according to students of 
form in athletics for each event there is a certain method, which for the 
majority of athletes, will bring the best results. 

True, some men succeed who do not make use of the standard form. 
It is difficult to say whether these men would have been more successful 
had they used approved form methods or not. At any rate the coach 
who is instructing beginners will do well to teach what is recognized as 
proper form and then if a certain man develops peculiarities the instructor 
will have to decide how much the performer should be allowed to develop 
his own style. 

The use of action pictures in the study of form is of inestimable 
value. Slow action motion pictures are being employed more and more. 
From good films action pictures may be made from the negatives and re- 

produced for plate or photographic studies. 

: For the purpose of stimulating the taking of pictures of athletes in 
motion and with the thought of adding to the usefulness of the Journal 
by printing more studies of the technique of form we desire to make this 
announcement, viz.: that we will pay a cash prize of five dollars for pic- 
tures which may be hereafter sent to the Journal under the following con- 
ditions: (1) If the print is submitted for competition in this picture con- 
test the Journal will pay five dollars for every one accepted to be used 
in this magazine and will return all others to the senders. (2) The pic- 
tures will be judged primarily as to whether they portry correct form in 
the following activities: Guarding in Basketball, Basketball Pivot, Discus 
Throw, Javelin Throw, Shot Put, High Jump, Pole Vault, Hook Slide, 
Form at the Bat, Position of Catcher, Football Tackling, Blocking, Punt- 
ing, Position of Offensive Lineman, Position of Defensive Lineman, Un- 
classified (including any action picture which is a good study of athletic 
form). 

Coaches will derive a great deal of value from the work that they 
may do in securing photographic studies of their athletes in action. Send 
the pictures to the Journal and secure a cash prize. 
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REQUIRED WORK 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


(Continued from the January number) 


41. Forty-first Day. 


A. Calisthenics. 

a. Arms to strike from shoul- 
ders. Bend. Strike left arm 
sideward, 1. Return left 
and strike right sideward, 
2. Continue 16 counts then 
left arm to strike. Bend, 
arms lowered. 

b. Step left forward and place 
hands in rear of neck, I. 
Bend upper trunk _back- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

c. Raise left knee forward, 1 
Raise arms sideward, 2. 
Lower arms, 3. Lower knee 
4. Same right (slowly). 

d. To a side stride stand and 
bend arms to thrust. Jump. 
Turn trunk left and thrust 
right arm forward, 1. Turn 
trunk right and thrust left 
forward, 2. Continue 16 
counts, then to position. 
Jump. 

e. Hands on hips, place. 
Lunge left sideward, I. 
Lower trunk forward 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. Same 
right. 

f. Hopping left and right in 
alternation with hand clap- 
ping. Begin, 1-2-3-4, ete. 
Halt. 

g. Deep breathing. 


B. Games for Alertness. 


The Falling Stick, Forma- 
tion—Circle. 

The men in the circle are 
numbered. One man who is 
“it” takes his place in center 
of the circle and placing his 
finger on the top of a stick 
about three feet long calls a 
number and releases his hold 
on the stick. The person 
whose number is called must 
catch the stick before it falls 





to the ground. If unsuccess- 
ful he is it. 


C. Mass Basket Ball. 


To practice the turns, form 
the class on one side of the 
floor or play area and at a 
given signal have certain des- 
ignated sections run to a mark 
opposite (if on the basket ball 
floor use the side lines). When 
the men reach this mark have 
them stop and turn and re- 
turn to their starting position. 
Insist on the proper form in 
stopping and turning. 

Stop and Turn Relay. 

The teams lined up as above 
(the class divided into teams). 
At the signal the first man of 
each team runs to the oppo- 
site side line, executes a bas- 
ket ball stop and turn and re- 
turns to the starting point, 
where the next teammates are 
touched off. These men re- 
peat and so on until one team 
or the other has finished. 


42. Forty-second Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Place hands in front of 
shoulders, 1. Straighten 
arms sideward, 2. Return. 
3 and 4. 

b. Lunge, left sideward and 
raise arms sideward, 1. 
Bend trunk mackwrard and 
carry arms upward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

c. Step left forward and raise 
arms forward, 1. Kneel 
right, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

d. Bend knees deep and raise 
arms sideward, 1. Carry 
arms upward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

e. To a seat with the legs for- 
ward. Fall. Hands on 
hips. Place. Bend the 
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Why does the lining 
make this ball better ? 











The liveliness of a Basket- 
ball depends on the air pres- 
sure init. The accuracy de- 
pends on the roundness. The 
patented lining, found only in 
the Wilson basketball, makes 
it possible to have preater air 
pressure --- Zreater liveliness 
without destroyin?, the round- 
ness-or accuracy. That’s why 
the Wilson ball improves the 
game of thousands of basket- 
ball teams which use it exclu- 
sively. 














The most popular 


Basket Ball Score Book 


The Angell Basket Ball Score Book published by 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co. is used and endorsed by leading, 
coaches everywhere. It is the easiest score book to use 
that has been printed. Use it and keep a comprehensive 
and detailed story of your james. It 3ives coaches and 
players a complete record of each game. Your sportin3, 
goods dealer can supply you or it will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price, 35c in stamps. 


Oe re es 
THos.E.Witson & Co. 


Me 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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knees, 1 (draw the knees 
up as far as_ possible). 
Straighten the legs side- 
ward, 2. Bend the knees, 
3. Straighten forward, 4. 

f. Hands on hips. Place. 
Swing the left leg forward, 
1. Hop on right, 2. Swing 
the right leg forward, 3. 
Hop left, 4. Continue in 
rhythm 32 counts. 

g. Raise the arms side-upward 
and, inhale. Lower and, 
exhale. 


B. Games for Alertness. 


Hook arm tag. Formation 
Circle. 

The players about the cir- 
cle are paired by having each 
pair hook arms at the elbows. 
The outside hands are placed 
on the hips. Two men take 
positions in the center of the 
circle, one being “it’’ and the 
other the runner. The runner 
attempts to hook arms with 
some man (who is paired with 
another) before being tagged. 
If he succeeds the third man 
then becomes the runner. If 
“it” tags the runner before he 
can hook an arm the latter 
must then attempt to tag “it” 
or someone set free in the 
manner just described. 


. Mass Basket Ball. 


To practice the pivot have 
the men run two steps, stop 
and pivot, first to the right and 
then to the left and return. 

Later have No. 1, of Sec- 
tion 1, start to run toward No. 
1, of Section 2. The latter 
passes to the former half way 
between the sections. As No. 
I, of Section 1, receives the 
ball he stops and pivots and 
he in turn passes to No. 2, of 
Section 2, who receives the 
ball, stops, pivots and passes 
to No. 3, of Section 2. Con- 
tinue until all have practiced 
both pivoting and passing. 


43. Forty-third Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms forward, I. 
Carry arms upward to side- 
ward, 2. Carry upward to 
forward, 3. Lower, 4. 

b. Jump to side stride stand, 
hands in front of shoulders, 
1. Bend upper trunk back- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

c. Bend knees deep and swing 
arms. side-upward, I. 
Lower arms to sideward, 
palms up, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

d. Lunge left sideward and 
bend arms to thrust, I. 
Turn trunk left, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

e. To lying rearways. Fall. 
Hands on hips. Place. The 
trunk forward, raise. 
Lower. Slowly and keep 
the chest up, back flat. 

f. Running in place with 
swinging the straight leg 
forward. Run. 

g. Deep breathing. 


g. 
.Games for Alertness. 


O’Grady. From the form- 
ation of column of squads the 
instructor gives certain move- 
ments in close order drill, 
prefixing the words “O’Grady 
says,” i. e., “O’Grady’s says, 
Forward March.” From time 
to time he will attempt to con- 
fuse the class by omitting the 
words “O’Grady says.” Any 
man who executes a move- 
ment incorrectly given is 
made to run the gauntlet or 
double time a short distance 
in front of the class. 


. Mass Basket Ball. 


C. Mass Basket Ball. 

To practice the lunge it is 
well to combine the lunge 
and the pivot and later the 
lunge, pivot and dribble fol- 
lowing the methods just de- 
scribed. 

The reverse turn should be 
practiced, first by having the 
men take a few steps across 
the floor and then make a re- 
verse turn and then later, fol- 
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Rawlings Rawlings . 
“BILL DOAK’”’ “GEO. SISLER’”’ 
Glove First Base Mitt 


$8.50 $9.00 


N almost every Major, Minor Leajue and University Baseball Team you 

will find the RAWLINGS “BILL DOAK” GLOVE (Patented August 
22, 1922, and Nov. 21, 1922) or the RAWLINGS GEO. SISLER FIRST BASE 
MITT in use by the PPAYERS WHO WANT THE BEST. 


They have PURCHASED ONE or the other because they possess those 
qualties which are necessary to the success of their RESPECTIVE POSI- 
TIONS. 


The $75,000 Beauty just purchased by the ATHLETICS increased HIS 
FIELDING AVERAGE LAST SEASON from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, 
accordin~, to the records with his RAWLINGS BILL DOAK GLOVE. 


ROGERS HORNSBY (would not be WITHOUT HIS RAWLINGS 
“BILL DOAK.” 


GEORGE H. SISLER, PREMIER FIRST BASEMAN of the AMERI- 
CAN LEAGUE recommends the RAWLINGS GEO. SISLER FIRST BASE 
MITT to those WHO WANT THE BEST. 


For Sale by Leading Athletic and Sporting Goods 
Dealers throughout the country. 

If you have never used a RAWLINGS “BILL DOAK” GLOVE or a 
RAWLINGS GEO. SISLER FIRST BASE MITT and wish to try either we 
will be pleased to have your order together with your remittance and, if after 
you have given it a fair trial, find your purchase unsatisfactory, return it at 
our expense and we will refund the purchase price. 


Base Ball Uniforms our Specialty. Write for free sample 
book of uniform materials and General Catalog. Ready Janu- 
ary 15th, 1923. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Company 


23rd and Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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low the methods described for 
practicing the pivot. 


44. Forty-fourth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms side-upward, 
1. Lower to sideward, 2. 
Upward, 3. Side-down- 
ward, 4. 

b. Step left forward and arms 
sideward, 1. Bend upper 
trunk backward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4 (slowly). 

c. To a squat stand. Fall. 
Straighten the left leg side- 
ward, 1. Return the left 
and straighten the right 
sideward, 2. Continue for 
16 counts, then to a_ stand. 
Jump. 

d. To a_ side stride - stand, 
hands on hips. Jump. Bend 
the trunk forward, 1. 
Straighten, 2. Bend back, 
3. Straighten, 4. 

e. Jump to side stride-stand, 
1. Cross stand left in front, 
2. Return, 3 and 4. Con- 
tinue, 16 counts. 

f. To a straddle stand, hands 
in rear of neck. Jump. 
Bend left knee and 
straighten arms, sideward, 
1. Change knee bending 
position, hands in rear of 
neck, 2. Continue, 16 
counts. 

g. Deep breathing. 

B. Games for Alertness. 

Crows and Cranes. 

Of the various quickening 
drills in use, that known as 
“Crows and Cranes” is_per- 
haps the most popular. 

The method for carrying on 
this work is to divide the class 
into two groups—one known 
as “Crows” and the other as 
“Cranes.” The director in- 
structs the class to do a spe- 
cific thing and then indicates 
the group that is to carry out 
the command—either “Crows” 
or “Cranes.” This work is 
made more effective by roll- 
ing the “r” in giving the com- 





mand of execution, and then 

finally snapping out the end 

of the word. For instance: 

“ C-r-r-r-r-anes, ” “C-r-r-r-r- 

ows.” Only the part of the 

class designated executes the 
movement; the balance should 
remain at attention. Example: 

Forward, roll, C-r-r-r-r-ows. 

Those who incorrectly re- 

spond to the command should 

get back to their proper posi- 
tions as rapidly as possible. 

The common positions and 
movements used in this drill 
are: 

a. Sit. Sit on ground. 

b. Stand. Stand up. 

c. Turn right. Jump in air, 

make one full turn right. 

d. Turn left. Opposite to 
turn right. 

e. Mount. Climb on hips of 
the other group. 

f. Dismount. Drop group off 
hips of other group. 

g. Forward fall. Fall for- 
ward. 

h. Jump forward. Jump to 
the front. 

i. Touch toes. Jump off 
ground and touch toes. 

j. The group called runs 25 
yards and others attempt to 
catch them. 

k. Touch heels. Jump off 
ground and touch heels. 


. Mass Basket Ball. 


Form class with two _ sec- 
tions under each basket. 

Dribble one bounce and 
shoot, while each member of 
Section 1 is taking his turn 
in dribbling and_ shooting 
from one side of the basket 
the corresponding player of 
Section 2, stationed at the op- 
posite side of the basket fol- 
lows the shot prepared to 
score should Number 1, of 
Section 1, miss. When each 
player of Section 1 has had 
an opportunity to dribble and 
each corresponding player of 
Section 2 has followed a shot, 
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change positions of sections, 


‘having Section 1 follow and 


Section 2 dribble. Next re- 
peat on opposite side of bas- 
ket, giving the men experience 
in shooting and _ following 
from each side. 


45. Forty-fifth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


_ 


a. To a side stride stand and 
bend arms to thrust. Jump. 
Thrust left arm forward, I. 
Return the left and thrust 
right forward, 2. Continue 
16 counts, then left arm to 
thrust. Bend in_ position. 
Jump. 

b. Stride left backward, raise 
arms sideward, palms up, 
1. Bend upper trunk back- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 
Same right (slowly). 

c. Turn trunk left and bend 
arms to thrust, 1. Thrust 
arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. Same right. 

d. Jump to side stride stand 
and swing arms _ side-up- 


ward, 1. Lower trunk, 
half forward, 2 (45°) 
(back flat, head up). Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

e. To squat stand. Fall 


Straighten legs backward, 
1. Return, 2. Repeat 16 
counts, then to a_ stand. 
Straighten. 

f. Jump to side stride stand 
and swing arms _ side-up- 
ward, 1. Toaclose stand 
and swing arms side-down- 
ward, 2. Continue’ in 
rhythm 32 counts. 

g. Arms forward. Raise. Car- 
ry arms sideward and _ in- 
hale, 1. Forward and ex- 
hale, 2. Very slow. Arms 
lowered. 

Games for Alertness. 

a. Out of my Sight—means 
that the men drop their 
hats or whatever they have 
in their hands and dash for 
the nearest truck, tree, or 
hole where they can _ hide. 


Any man in sight is singled 
out by the officer in charge 
and made to feel conspicu- 


ous. 





We tell you where the 


COACHES good positions are and 


help you get the place you want. Leading Univer- 
sities, Colleges. Normal and Public Schools select our 
candidates. Write for details 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Bld3. St. Louis, Mo. 




















118 & 120 WEST SUPERIOR ST. DULUTH, MINN. 


Mention DULUTH and it suppests 
HOCKEY 


We specialize in Hockey equipment. Every 
article is made special and our many new 
features have added more improvements to 
hockey equipment than have appeared in 
years. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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i. 


‘‘Whatever the Sport 
We Make the Shoe” 





Our Line of Shoes includes 
the following: 

Baseball Shoes Cross-Country Shoes 
Tennis Shoes Marathon Shoes 
Golf Shoes Jumping, Shoes 
Bowling, Shoes Road Running Shoes 
Basket Ball Indoor Running 

Shoes Shoes 
Running, Shoes_ Bicycle Shoes 
Football Shoes Gymnasium Shoes 
Boxing Shoes Sheepskin Moccasins 
Skating Shoes Sheepskin Socks 
Outing Shoes Sheepskin Boots 
Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 

Ask Your Dealer for 
‘*Athletic’”’ Brand 


The Athletic Shoe Co. 


916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 
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b. “To your Places,’ empha- 
sized by “Don’t be last,” 
brings the men back at full 
speed to resume their inter- 
rupted work. 

c. “Six feet off the ground” 
signifies vigorous climbing 
up the nearest tree or fence. 

d. “Flat on the Ground” and 
on “all fours” means a sud- 
den dropping to the ground 
and absolute silence in the 
position described by the 
command. 

e. “In the Stands” is self-ex- 
planatory, meaning that the 
men are to run to the 
bleachers or stands. 

f. “Out of the Stands” is the 
signal to return to the play 
area. 

g. “Feet off the Ground” can 
be performed by standing 
on some object or hanging 
but is more readily per- 
formed by lying on _ the 
back. 

h. “Touch fron’ starts the 
men looking for some piece 
of metal to touch. 

i. Occasionally the director 
should give a new com- 
mand before one recently 
given has been completed. 
For instance, to call “Flat 
on Ground” when men are 
running for the timber to 
get out of sight, calls for 
quick thinking. 


. Mass Basket Ball. 


Practice preceding days work 
then using the same forma- 
tion, dribble one bounce, 
lunge, recover and shoot for 
the basket. 


46. Forty-sixth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Arms to thrust. Bend. 
Thrust forward, 1. Return, 
2. Sideward, 3. Return, 
4. Upward, 5. Return, 6. 
Downward, 7. Return, 8. 
Continue 32 counts. 

b. Bend knees deep and raise 
arms sideward, 1. Bend 


upper trunk backward, 2. 
Return,.3 and 4 (slowly). 
To lying rearways, fall. 
Raise both legs forward, 1. 
Straddle sideward, 2. Close, 
3. Lower, 4. Toa stand, 
jump. 

d. Raise the left leg backward 
and bend arms to thrust, 1. 
Lower the trunk half for- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

e. Lunge left forward and 
swing arms sideward, I. 
Turn trunk left, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

f. Hands on hips. Place. 
Four jumps forward, 1-2- 
3-4. Four jumps backward, 
5-6-7-8. Continue 32 
counts. 

g. Deep breathing. 


Q 


. Games for Alertness. 


“Follow the Leader.” An- 
other effective method for 
conducting quickening exer- 
cises is known as “Follow the 
Leader.” This work is car- 
ried on as follows: With the 
class in open formation, the 
leader calls “Follow me,” and 
then proceeds to move arms, 
legs and body to various posi- 
tions. Any of the fundamen- 
tal physical drill positions may 
be used. While it is possible 
to use body and leg move- 
ments, the most satisfactory 
are those in which the arms 
alone take part. The Direc- 
tor should choose his move- 
ments out of consideration 
for the expertness of his class. 
There should be pauses over 
varying lengths of time at 
each position to allow the tar- 
dy members of the class to get 
to a new position. All move- 
ments should be made with 
the utmost speed and snap. 


. Mass Basket Ball. 


Practice other forms of 
shooting, then dribble one 
bounce, lunge, pivot outward 
and shoot. 


47. Forty-seventh Day. 
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A. Calisthenics. 

a. Place the left foot forward 
and arms forward, 1. Place 
the foot sideward and car- 
ry arms sideward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. Same right. 

b. Hands in front of shoul- 
ders. Place. Stride left 
sideward, 1. Bend upper 
trunk backward and stretch 
arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

c. Stride left forward, 1. 
Lower trunk forward and 
place hands in front of 
shoulders, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

d. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Lunge left sideward, I. 
Lower trunk forward and 
stretch arms upward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

e. Bend knees deep and place 
hands on_ shoulders, 1. 
Turn head left, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. Same with turn- 
ing head right. 
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f. Hands on hips. Place. Bend 
knees deep, 1. Jump to 
Con- 


side stride stand, 2. 
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tinue in rhythm 32 counts. 
g. Deep breathing. 


B. Games for Alertness. 


Command Drill. Another 
method that is tremendously 
effective in neuro-muscular 
development is that known as 
the “Command Drill.” —‘ This 
drill is known under several 
other titles, and is carried on 
under varying conditions, be- 
ing somewhat popular with 
athletic coaches. 

In this drill the leader calls 
in rapid succession the posi- 
tion he wants the class to as- 
sume. For this work the class 
may be arranged in any open 
order formation that is com- 
monly used. The members of 
the class should move as pre- 
cipitously as possible from one 
position to another in the 
shortest and quickest way. 
The instructor should not hes- 
itate to call down the laggards 
and lazy members of the unit, 
for the value of the work lies 
primarily in the snap the 
group develops. 

The common positions or 
movements used in this drill 
are: 

a. Sit. Sit on ground. 

b. Kneel. Kneel on ground. 

c. Belly. Lie on ground, face 
down. 

d. Back. Lie on ground, face 
up. 

e. Squat. Squat. 

f. Roll right. Lying on back 
or belly, make complete roll 
to right. 

g. Roll left. Opposite of roll 
right. 

h. Roll front. Do forward 
roll. 

i. One foot. Stand on one 
foot. 

j. Head. Stand on head. 

k. Stand. Stand on both feet. 

The above nomenclature is so 
self-explanatory that it is not 
necessary further to elaborate 
the same with more detailed 
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descriptive matter. After one 
trial, the men very rapidly get 
the idea. 


C. Mass Basket Ball. 


Practice preliminary lessons 
then form class under the bas- 
kets and pivot dribble and 
shoot. When this is learned, 
pivot, dribble, lunge, recover 
and shoot. 


48. Forty-eighth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Lunge left forward and 

hands in front of shoulders, 
1. Stretch arms sideward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

b. Hands on hips. Place. The 
left leg sideward. Raise. 
Replace the left, 2, and con- 
tinue in rhythm. In re- 
placing the foot the oppo- 
site foot is cut away with 
a snap. Best way to teach 
this is to start with the left 
foot raised sideward, then 
command cut—hop-cut-hop 
—etc. Later use the counts 
I-2, etc. 

c. Stride left sideward, 1. 
Lower trunk forward and 
raise arms upward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

d. To a side stride stand. 
Jump. Turn trunk left and 
bend arms to thrust, I. 
Lower trunk forward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. Same 
right. 

e. Fall to a squat stand, I. 
Straighten legs backward, 
2. Bend the arms, 3. 
Straighten, 4. 3end 5. 
Straighten, 6. Squat stand, 
7, and up, 8. 

f. Running in place with knee 
raising forward and clap- 
ping the hands on every 
4th count. Run, _I-2-3- 
clap. 1-2-3-clap. 

g. Deep breathing. 


B. Games for Alertness. 


False Lead Method. An- 
other method which is a com- 
bination of the signal and 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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THE CALISTHENIC DRILL 


S. C. STALEY 






(Concluded from the January number) 


Agility Aspect 

The Swedes have long recog- 
nized general ability as a very ma- 
jor product of the gymnastic pro- 
gram. Knudsen sums up this as- 
pect of gymnastics in the following 
quotation, the facts of which might 
be equally accurately applied to cal- 
isthenics alone. He says, “By agil- 
ity is meant the ability in each given 
case to innervate right muscles to 
the right degree, with the right 
amount of speed, and at the right 
moment. This ability is gained by 
means of training in the sending of 
correct nerve impulses to the mus- 
cles. In this way we learn to use 
our strength economically ; muscles 
which have nothing to do with the 
required movements are not al- 
lowed to take part and work against 
the others. Agility also means full 
control over the body under all con- 
ditions. Many of the disasters, 
great and small, which happen 
every day are due to clumsiness. 
The external physical education, 
which is shown by a free and beau- 
tiful bearing, is in no small degree 
due to general command over the 
body.” 

“Any work of a physical nature, 
of course, gives a certain amount 
of agility. The blacksmith, the 
joiner, the laborer, etc., have all 
gained great skill or agility in the 
use of their tools. The same is the 
case with the athlete who performs 
with great agility the movements 
which are necessary for ball games, 
rowing, javelin and discus throw- 
ing. But it is a limited, specialized 
agility which these men acquire; in 
other respects they may be awk- 
ward and clumsy. Gymnastics, on 
the other hand, aim at giving a 
more general agility; there are a 
great number of exercises—the so- 
called co-ordination exercises— 
each of which gives training in send- 
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ing the correct nerve impulses, so 
that the muscles are brought to 
work properly under various con- 
ditions.” 

The full significance of general 
agility has only recently come to be 
recognized in this country; here it 
is looked upon as a combination of 
rapid physical reaction and _ local- 
ized motor control. A close rela- 
tionship is seen between physical 
agility and its mental equivalents, 
alertness, sureness, quick thinking, 
keenness, and self confidence. This 
aspect of physical training is now 
recognized to be of so far-reaching 
importance that a special type of 
work has been evolved to develop 
it; this work, called quickening ex- 
ercises, although nothing more 
than free-exercises carried on with 
all possible speed, had, I believe, its 
origin in the army where it was 
used to improve the “pep”, the 
“snap” and the “go” of the soldiers. 
It was perfectly amazing to note the 
changes which took place in raw re- 
cruits (especially country boys) 
after a few weeks of this work, 
during the period of the recent mili- 
tary draft. They reported at camp 
sluggish of foot, dull of compre- 
hension, slow in response, awkward 
and clumsy—in every way poor 
soldier material. A month of drill, 
the basis of which were the quick- 
ening activities of close - order 
drill, calisthenics and bayonet 
fighting, transformed them; alert, 
responsive, quick witted, self-con- 
fident and full of “pep”, “snap” 
and “go”, they became in thirty 
days excellent soldier material. 

The army is not alone in this rec- 
ognition of the value of quickening 
exercises. In many schools now 
brief, snappy setting up drills are 
given for the sole purpose of arous- 
ing dozing classes. Many factories 
and other business houses now in- 
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troduce brief setting up drills in 
their daily programs for their em- 
ployees for the same purpose—to 


stimulate and snap up their physi- 


cal as well as mental reactions. 

Physical agility is nothing more 
than neuro-muscular efficiency. To 
secure this efficiency our problem 
is to organize our neural paths so 
we can call into play just the mus- 
cles necessary to a given movement 
and eliminate those which inter- 
fere with it, and at the same time 
clear the paths so action becomes 
immediate and sure. To do this by 
means of calisthenic exercising we 
should exercise the fundamental 
muscle groups, at the same time at- 
tempting to secure as readily as pos- 
sible localized motor control. The 
so-called “definite” type of work, or 
the command, number and cadence 
methods are particularly effective 
in this. 

Strength Aspect 

It is a primary principle of phys- 
iology that function makes struc- 
ture; exercise therefore makes 
muscle, and muscle makes strength. 
It is practically impossible to get a 
large muscular development 
through free-exercising, (not that 
such development is_ particularly 
advisable) ; it is possible, however, 
to get a moderate development, suf- 
ficient for ordinary everyday pur- 
poses. It is unfortunate that the 
lay mind has long labored under a 
fascinating delusion—a _ delusion 
that the thinking physical directors 
should be about correcting, namely, 
that strength and health are insep- 
arably interrelated—to the ordinary 
layman (incidentally a great num- 
ber of physical instructors, also) 
strength means health — anyone 
who is strong must be healthy—to 
build up health we must build up 
strength—and so on—strength and 
health are one and inseparable. 

On the foundation of this 
delusion, several manufacturing 
houses are making a neat profit 
every year through the sale of 
heavy bar-bells, elastic belts, and 








other appliances guaranteed to pro- 
duce strength (and health). The 
unsophisticated public, encouraged 
by a lot of unsophisticated physical 
instructors, fall for the pictures of 
handsome and bemuscled men stead- 
ily. But, as Bolin says, “We know 
that everyone should have muscles 
of such strength as will enable him 
to fulfill life’s duty. We know that 
the muscles are the executive or- 
gans without which no work can be 
performed. We know that moder- 
ately strong muscles are necessary 
for the maintenance of health, 
vigor and virility. We know that 
if we have weak muscles our health 
must suffer, but our intellect is 
apt to remain potential only; our 
morality is apt to be of that flabby 
kind which finds no expression in 
deeds.” 

He goes on: “But have we any 
right to suppose that the benefits 
due to muscular development ac- 
cumulate ad infinitum? Have we 
any basis for our opinion that the 
larger the muscles, the better the 
general health, the greater the gen- 
eral efficiency? ... Has any lucid 
statement ever been made of these 
supposed benefits? Or can such a 
statement be made? ... The time 
has passed when man must mainly 
rely on muscular strength to suc- 
ceed in the struggle for existence 
and advancement. Moderate activi- 
ty well distributed is sufficient to 
carry on the business of life easily. 
To develop more than is necessary 
is a dissipation of energy just as 
much as in an industrial or social 
organization it is poor economy to 
provide for a greater executive or 
clerical staff than is absolutely nec- 
essary. The means of subsistence 
must come out of the earnings of 
the producing force. Unnecessarily 
large muscles sap the energy of the 
individual. They direct to them- 
selves an undue share of the nu- 
triment, leaving less to carry on the 
functions of the other organs, just 
as much as an unnecessarily large 
standing army is a severe drain 
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upon the producing force of so- 
ciety.” .. . He then points out that 
“nothing is gained in the direction 
where gain is most needed. The 
individual does not become a better 
functioning intellectual being, but 
sinks to the level of a muscular 
monstrosity.” 

There are two principal argu- 
ments favoring the development of 
a moderately strong body—first, 
for the purpose of taking care of 
ourselves in the experiences of life, 
we should always be in condition to 
protect ourselves, our families, and 
the interests of the nation of which 
we are members; second, for the 
purpose of maintaining so-called 
body harmony. 

The weakling can neither pro- 
tect himself, nor his family; like- 
wise in time of war he cannot do 
his fair part by his nation. To 
satisfy the needs of this demand it 
is not necessary, on the other hand, 
to develop oneself to a point ap- 
proaching that of a muscular mon- 
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strosity—a moderate development 
is all that is necessary. As stated 
before, it is practically impossible 
to get a large muscular develop- 
ment through free-exercising—it is 
possible to get a fairly good devel- 
opment through this means—but as 
I see it, the principal purpose of 
the calisthenic drill is not so much 
to secure a good muscular develop- 
ment, but to maintain such a de- 
velopment. The individual should 
seek always to maintain good phys- 
ical condition. 

The second argument favoring a 
fairly good muscular development, 
namely, that of body harmony, re- 
fers to one’s sense of pride—the 
pride of looking well, the pride of 
having well rounded limbs, high 
chest, and all of that. In another 
way it refers to the qualities of pos- 
ture, suppleness, and agility. The 
well muscled individual, that is, the 
individual with an equal division of 
muscle, is bound to have a better 
posture, bound to be more supple, 
and bound to be more agile. 

To secure the most satisfactory 
results, there are three rules which 
should be scrupulously observed: 
(1) The fundamental muscle 
groups are more important than the 
accessory groups. (2) Each exer- 
cise should be carried on until the 
muscles involved have become thor- 
oughly tired. (3) Exercise should 
be taken at regular periods. The 
second of these principles is very 
commonly ignored. The average 
instructor carries on most exercises 
for from four to eight times; it is 
very rarely that an instructor can 
be found who exceeds this number. 
In my estimation, this is one of the 
great faults of present day free- 
exercise instruction. The director 
repeats an exercise four or five 
times and then, just when the exer- 
cisers have learned to do it properly 
and are on the way to get some 
good out of it, he halts them and 
proceeds to introduce a new exer- 
cise. Every exercise, with a few 
exceptions, should be repeated un- 


til the exercisers are decidedly 
tired, not when they think they are 
tired or give vocal evidence of it 
by groaning, bleating, and so on, as 
they will as soon as it, so to speak, 
“begins to hurt.” This, I believe, 
is a cardinal principle to follow. 
Disciplinary Aspect. 

It is but recently that the disci- 
plinary value of the calisthenic drill 
has been fully recognized. Disci- 
pline is the great cry of the mili- 
tarists and the educators, and it 
must be admitted that arguments 
favoring the same are rather con- 
vincing. One has but to visit an 
army post or a college, a high 
school or a grade school, where dis- 


‘cipline is low and then visit a par- 


allel institution where the disci- 
pline is high in order to be con- 
vinced of the worth of this quality. 
Disciplinary training involves train- 
ing in subordination and responsi- 
bility and the scientific calisthenic 
drill skillfully directed is without 
rival in the inculcation of these val- 
uable precepts. The drill that keeps 
the members of the class “on their 
toes” cannot help but accomplish 
this. The individual comes to as- 
sume the attitude whereby he senses 
his own responsibility and at the 
same time willingly subordinates 
himself for the welfare of the 
whole group. 

Diciplinary training in the calis- 
thenic drill is not so much a matter 
of content as a matter of method of 
instruction. As far as this train- 
ing ‘is concerned all exercises have 
an equal value ; the thing to observe 
is that order is maintained, atten- 
tion is constant, responses are im- 
mediate and rapid, and positions 
and movements are taken accu- 
rately. For this work, as in work- 
ing to improve physical reaction, 
the command number and cadence 
methods are far better than ryth- 
mic methods. 

At first glance it may seem that 
the various demands incidental to 
the several desirable values make it 
impossible to achieve all these ends 
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in one drill. A little closer study, 
however, makes it clear that this 
first impression is wrong. Let us 
review briefly the requirements of 
the various aspects. 

(1) Hygienic aspect calls for a 
thorough exercising of the funda- 
mental muscle groups. 

(2) The postural aspect calls 
mainly for abdominal and shoulder 
blade exercises and an upright car- 
riage throughout the drill. 

(3) The developmental aspect 
calls for continued exercising of the 
fundamental muscle groups. 

(4) The suppleness aspect calls 
jointly for the exercising of the 
principal joints and the bending 
and twisting of the body and the 
fundamental muscles. 

(5) The agility aspect demands 
that the exercises involve the fun- 
damental muscle groups and be 
carried on by a “definite” rather 
- than an “indefinite method.” 

(6) The disciplinary aspect asks 
that good order be always main- 
tained and prefers the definite to 
the indefinite method of exercising. 

None of these demands _inter- 
feres with any of the others. In 
fact, just the contrary is true, each 
fits in with the others. It is easily 
possible to arrange a calisthenic 
drill in which all of the advantages 
mentioned may be derived. 





Q. Is it advisable to allow stu- 
dents and friends in the dressing 
room before the basketball game or 
between halves? 

A. No. The men should be 
alone with the coaches and the 
trainer. They should have their 
minds on their work and should not 
have their attention diverted. 

Q. Does the steeplechase appear 
on college programs today? 

A. No. It is on the Olympic 
program, however. 

Q. Is the hammerlock barred in 
amateur wrestling? 

A. Yes. The hammerlock is a 
punishing hold and punishing holds 
are barred. 
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WHAT SWIMMING STROKES 
CONSIST OF 


. BY 
W. STERRY BROWN. 
Mr. Brown’s article on Fear Elimination Drills appeared in the December 
Journal. Mr. Brown, who is now swimming coach at Washington Univer- 
sity, has recently been offered the position of swimming coach at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan.—Enpirtor’s Norte. 


N making a 

study of swim- 
ming fundamen- 
tals, a swimming 
coach ascertains 
certain very im- 
portant princi- 
ples, the observ- 





ance of which is 
necessary for 
success in the water. All swim- 


ming strokes have some things in 
common. The legs must work to- 
gether, the arms must function 
properly and there must be cor- 
rect inhalation and_ exhalation. 
Thus the six parts that go to- 
gether to make up a swimming 
stroke are the two legs, the two 
arms and inhalation and exhala- 
tion. 

METHOD OF STARTING 

BEGINNERS 

A class of beginners should first 
be taught the stroke which is the 
simplest and most easily mastered. 
It is easy to imitate a simple move- 
ment but unnatural co-ordinations 
are not easily acquired. It is com- 
paratively easy to imitate simple 
arm strokes, and rudimentary leg 
kicks and proper breathing are not 
hard to master. More difficulty 
arises when the arm stroke, the leg 
kick and the breathing are com- 
bined. The degree of difficulty ex- 
perienced by the beginner in mas- 
tering the process of a swimming 
stroke, however, will depend upon 
the simplicity of the fundamental 
movements. 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN 


INSTRUCTION 
In the foregoing paragraph we 
have separated the swimming 


stroke into its different parts. In- 
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struction consists of teaching the 
various parts first and then the 
combinations of these movements. 


LEG DRIVE—ARM MOVE- 
MENT AND BREATH 
CONTROL. 

The leg movements are called 
kicks. In all of the kicks in swim- 
ming, the two legs work together 
to make a wedging drive against 
the water and hence the action of 
the legs is sometimes referred to as 

leg drive. 

The arm movements are separ- 
ate and distinct. That each 
arm performs its own stroke 
whether in combined or alternate 
movements. 

Breathing is not a_ propelling 
movement but very necessary nev- 
ertheless. When combined with a 
swimming stroke, breathing move- 
ments must be adapted to bodily 
conditions both in and under the 
water. 

POSITION OF THE BODY IN 
THE WATER 

Before attempting to combine the 
different kicks and arm movements, 
the correct position of the body in 
the water should be considered. 
The swimming movements are per- 
formed just under the water sur- 
face. This requires the legs to be 
near the top of the water and the 
head and shoulders on the surface 
of the water. Thus it will be seen 
that the correct position of the 
body is parallel to the water sur- 
face. In speed swimming the body 
position varies with the speed of 
the swimmer. As the speed in- 
creases, the head is slightly higher 
and the feet lower. This enables 
the swimmer to take advantage of 
the hydroplaning principle. 
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BASIC POSITION FOR THE 
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of one stroke and the beginning of 





the next. Since some strokes have SUMMER SESSION 
continuous action of the legs or June 25 to August 3 

arms or both, the basic position (Law School June 25 to August 31) 
may be a voluntary selection «of es Sus, Shine Ah Cee 
some point in the stroke, from (Except Law, $35) 

which a description of the stroke Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 

can be carried through to the be- Bachelor's and Higher Degrees and provid- 
: : : ing opportunity for professional advance- 

ginning point. ment. 

ij In mpc! pyre ngs . he be ope ag of Fopeieel Béusotion 
1stinc ( r in n the offers 25 courses for credit in Recreation, 

penne pieedies wi oe . . Physical Education, and Athletic Adminis- 

arm and leg movements, and it is tration. 

easy to select the drifting position Courses for Coaches of football, basketball: 

as the basic position of the stroke. track and baseball are offered by the regu 


° l hing staff of the University. 
In the breast stroke the arms glide ale 2 


forward to a distinct pause just as Renee Seaee 


the legs are completing their drive. Lakeside Advantagse 
The narrowed-down, stretched-out For further information address 
position is the end of one stroke DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
and the starting point of the next. Madison. Wis. 


In the crawl stroke there is contin- 


Why Gill Discus Wins 


OR years, Coach Harry Gill of the Univer- 

sity of Illinois felt that the ordinary discus 
was not right. After much experimenting, he 
produced the Gill Discus, which proved his 
theories to be right. The Gill Discus has been 
winning in most of the big meets since it has 
been put out. Conforms to Intercollegiate and 
Interscholastic, A. A. U. and Olympic rules. 
Side plates are fastened on separately, center 
part not cut away as much as in others—can’t 
rattle. It has greater weight and driving force 
on the outer rim. 
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uous action of the arms and legs, 
and the body assumes a horizontal 
position which may be likened to 
that taken by a man who stands on 
tip toe with one hand higher than 
the head and one hand at the sjde. 
This is a good basic position which 
may be considered in describing 
the movements of the crawl stroke. 

CYCLE OF MOVEMENTS 

Given the basic position we have 
a starting point for the description 
of the cycle of movements which 
constitute a swimming stroke. In 
speed swimming where there is con- 
tinuous action, the cycle of move- 
ments consists of power strokes 
and movements of recovery. In 
distance swimming there are rest 
periods which have an equally im- 
portant place in the cycle of move- 
ments along with the application of 
power of the recovery. It quite 
often happens that the rest period 
comes at the same time in arm and 
leg movements, thus allowing the 
entire body to relax in a drifting, 
narrowed-down, stretched-out or 
resting position which usually fol- 
lows the drive of the kick. 


STRONG LEG DRIVE 
IMPORTANT 

There are only three styles of 
kicks: the flutter, the scissors and 
the frog kick. The flutter kick is 
the only narrow kick and is used in 
fast swimming for that reason. 
Wide kicks like the Scissors and 
the Frog have immense power, but 
the momentum of the body through 
the waters offers such heavy resist- 
ance to them that the result is a 
great loss of power. Wide kicks 
are adapted to distance swimming 
and life saving work where a cor- 
responding period of rest can fol- 
low the wide drive of the kick 
which creates the momentum. All 
kicks are based upon the wedging 
power against the water which is 
formed as the two legs approach 
each other. 

Coaches are still paying close at- 
tention to the possibilities in leg ac- 
tion and developing new and better 
methods of increasing the drive. 
Instructors will do well to give over 
much of the early practice periods 
to the work of perfecting the kicks, 
for a powerful kick is the basis of a 
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powerful stroke. 

Arm movements are supplimen- 
tary to the drive of the legs and the 
idea of pushing the water back with 
long arm strokes in the direction of 
the feet, is all the beginner usually 
needs after he has seen the move- 
ments performed. 

FROM THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
STANDPOINT 

To handle class instruction for 
beginners in swimming, the instruc- 
tor needs a firm grasp of the prin- 
ciples that govern correctness. 

To introduce the beginners to the 
water and show the action of the 
human body in the water under 
different conditions, is his first and 
most important duty. In the stunts 
suggested in the “Fear Elimination 
Drill’ in the December issue of the 
Athletic Journal, the beginner 
learns to take the correct position 
in the water.. 

After the position in the water 
has been learned by the beginners, 
the instructor selects the easiest 
stroke to teach them. Having 


chosen his stroke, he must have in 
mind the parts that combine to 
make up the stroke. 

The work of the legs is of great 
importance in any stroke, and the 
beginner is better equipped to prac- 
tice when he knows the principle of 
the drive of the legs as compared 
with the separate movements of the 
arms. To exhale the breath against 
pressure is a sensation that is not 
experienced any place except in the 
water. Much practice in rhythmic 
breathing is needed ,not only for 
the breathing itself but for the con- 
trol necessary in coordinating the 
breath with the movements of the 
stroke. 

Only by knowing the problems 
that will confront the beginner, and 
deliberately planning his work to 
supply the advanced material as 
soon as the beginner can grasp that 
already given him, will the instruc- 
tor be able to bring his subject up 
to the standard of instruction es- 
tablished in other branches of edu- 
cation. 
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A BASEBALL COACH’S PROBLEMS 


C. P. PARKER 


Mr. Parker, formerly a college star in football and baseball, is now baseball 
coach at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. His article 
on some of the fundamentals of baseball will be followed by other baseball 
articles written by other successful baseball coaches.——Epitor’s Note. 


The following article will dis- 
cuss problems, with which coaches 
in high schools, preparatory schools 
and colleges have to contend. Nine- 
ty percent of the school and col- 
lege players have to be taught fun- 
damentals ; the remaining ten per- 
cent of these players may have mas- 
tered one or perhaps two of the es- 
sentials of a good ball player. The 
coaching of school teams differs 
greatly from that of major leagues, 
and this difference must be kept in 
mind, school teams must be taught 
fundamentals ; league players come 
up from the minor leagues and are 
well grounded in fundamentals. 

In the college and preparatory 
school teams, the coach can do lit- 


tle more than teach the offensive 
sacrifice hitting, bunting, stealing 
bases, and an occasional hit and run 
play. If he has several youngsters 
who have three years or more to 
play, he may teach them the right 
ball to hit and when to play the hit 
and run. On the defense these 
young players may be taught how 
to switch for different batters but 
in this they have to be instructed 
for the most part from the bench. 
In general they may be taught when 
the infield should play in and when 
out, but here again they have to be 
instructed from the bench as the 
different occasions arise. 

Every school-coach is familiar 
with the difficulties of training a 
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pitcher, catcher and batter. The 
pitcher is the strength of the ball 
team. He requires the special at- 
tention of his coach. The average 
school pitcher considers himself a 
success, if, in a game, he strikes 
out nine or ten batters and holds 
his opponents down to two or three 
hits, regardless of the ten or more 
batters he may walk. His “wild- 
ness” does not enter into the esti- 








mation of his triumph. The pitcher Copyrithe by 

must first of all be taught that con- Medallic Art Co. 

trol is his greatest asset. If a pitcher . 

has any stuff on the ball, it is an Basket Ball Prizes 


easy matter, with control, to hold 
per —_— ad fe igi? wee ag vm ' a medal is ready for delivery. One 
rule, only a few school-boy batters you would like to wear on your 
can hit. watch fob or chain. Compare with 
Second to the pitcher in value to others you have seen. 

the team is the catcher. Often as 
is the case with the pitcher, he is 
not keen enough to sense a batter’s MEDALLIC ART CO. 

weakness, so plays along haphaz- 137 East 29th St. NEW YORK 
ardly. It is necessary for the coach 
either to signal how to handle each 
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situation or as I feel is the best 
way, for him to watch the batting 
practice of the opponents and then 
instruct his pitchers and catchers 
between innings. The catcher must 
be made to realize that he handles 
the team, so must be cool and alert 
at all times and quick to take ad- 
vantage of any slip up of the op- 
ponent. 


The third consideration is the 
batter. A coach has a difficult task 
keeping his men from swinging at 
everything when a pitcher lacks 
control. The players do not want 
to wait for four balls as they easily 
could do. They feel that to do their 
part, they must have their full al- 
lotment of swings ; they must swing 
for a base hit. Equally as difficult 
is it for the coach to instruct his 
batters what to do when a pitcher 
has good control, curve, speed and 
a chan. of pace. They frequently 
back away, take strikes, swing bad- 
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ly and go on the principle that the 
next batter may be able to do bet- 
ter. He should be taught when to 
hit and when not to hit; the batter 
should be taught to be on the alert 
for the curve ball. Failure to hit 
the curve is a weakness of many 
batters. 

Nor is a coach’s duty ended when 
he has trained his catcher, pitcher 
and batters. He still has “hot ball” 
to deal with. Young players en- 
joy throwing the ball around with 
men on bases, and too often are the 
bases filled when the ball is thrown 
in the stands. Players must be 
taught to hold the ball. 


By way of summary then, the 
baseball coach must make the 
pitcher feel that he can pitch and 
is better than the batter. The bat- 
ter, in order to hit must believe he 
can hit. The catcher must feel that 
he is master of the situation and is 
out-guessing the batter. The in- 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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STOP-TURNS OR PIVOTS 
(Concluded from page 5) 


with the ball held in both hands. 
He must not stop on the balls of 
the feet but must come to a flat foot 
position on both feet and have both 
knees well flexed. The instant that 
the right foot strikes the floor, he 
should push backward from it with 
all force and swing the right leg, 
well extended, backward, toward 
the rear and toward the left; in 
the meantime the heel of the left 
foot is raised and the left shoulder 
lowered slightly. The player piv- 
ots on the ball and toes of the left 
foot, so that, with the right leg 
swinging backward, a half turn or 
an about-face is executed, which 
presents the pivoter’s back to the 
guard. From this position the ball 
is delivered. The maneuver is then 
completed by making another turn, 
this time a forward one, pivoting 
on the right foot and swinging the 
left one forward and to the right, 
to shake free of the guard. There 
are several important points to 


watch in coaching: first, that the 
pivot actually gains ground to the 
side or at right angles to the origi- 
nal course of the pivoter; second, 
that the ball is delivered just as 
the first step, the half turn, is com- 
pleted, and third, that no contact is 
made by the pivoter on a stationary 
opponent. 

In the March issue will appear 
action pictures illustrating the front 
turn and the reverse-turn described 
in the January and February issues. 
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BASKET SHOOTING 
(Concluded from page 6) 
are a number of shots employed in 
basketball fully ninety percent of 
the shots are either the underhand 
or push shots. In the January 
Journal, 1922, Dr. F. C. Allen dis- 
cussed the Anatomy of Basketball, 
and among others used the follow- 
ing pictures to illustrate his ideas. 
The illustration on page 6 shows 
the method of holding the ball for 
an underhand shot. Note that the 











Illustration 2 


feet are slightly spread, the knees 
bent, the body relaxed, the ball 
gripped lightly above the center 
and the eyes are on the basket. 

In the second illustration the 
player is starting a push shot. After 
the ball leaves the hands the body 
will follow it into the air. It will 
seem to a spectator that the ball 
leaves the hands when the feet are 
off the floor, but this is not true 
as may be proven by the motion 


pictures. This follow through is 
essential. One point worth remem- 
bering is that it is well to raise the 
thigh of the leg which is advanced 
high in the air as the body follows 
the ball as this protects the thrower 
from an opponent coming in to 
guard and also means that the ath- 
lete will light in a good position for 
a quick start forward or to one 
side. 





THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET 
(Continued from page 13) 

One Mile Run: t1st—M. Shields 
of Penn State; 2nd—B. Patter- 
son of Illinois; 3rd—J. Connol- 
ly of Georgetown ; 4th—W. Wi- 


koff of Ohio State; 5th—C. 
Furnas of Purdue. Time: 
4:20 2/5. 

Two Mile Run: tst—L. Rathbun 
of Iowa State; 2nd—R. Doo- 
little of Butler; 3rd—W. 


Thompson of Hamilton; 4th— 
S. Enck of Penn State; 5th— 


R. Swanson of Illinois. Time: 
9:32 1/10. 
120-Yard High Hurdles: 1st—H. 


Barron of Penn State; 2nd—l. 
Cook of Wesleyan; 3rd—C. 
Ivey of Earlham; 4th—C. 
Brickman of Chicago; 5th—C. 
Sargent of Michigan. Time: 
15 2/5 seconds. 
220-Yard Low Hurdles: 
Brookins of lowa; 2nd—A. 
Desch of Notre Dame; 3rd— 
B. Ellis of Miss. A. & M.; 4th 
—G. Stolley of Wisconsin; 5th 


Ist—C. 


—H. Barron of Penn State. 
Time: 24 1/5 seconds. 
Shot Put: 1st—J. Merchant of 





California, 44 ft. 6% in.; 2nd 
G. Bronder of Penn, 44 ft. % 
in.; 3rd—J. Witter of Califor- 
nia, 43 ft. 2 in.; 4th—H. Hul- 
scher of Wes. St. Norm., 43 ft. 
1% in.; 5th—L. Keon of Texas 
A. & M., 42 ft. 5 in. 

Hammer Throw:  tIst—J. Mer- 
chant of California, 161 ft. 4 
in.; 2nd—M. Palm of Penn 
State, 136 ft. 3% in.; 3rd—S. 
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Hill of Illinois, 134 ft. 2 in.; 
4th—S. White of Ohio State, 
126 ft. 5% in.; 5th—C. Schmidt 
of Michigan, 124 ft. 2 in. 
Javelin Throw: 1st—H. Hoffman 


of Michigan, 202 ft. 3 in.; 2nd 
—G. Bronder of Penn, 190 ft. 


I1 in.; 3rd—S. Sorrenti of Cal- 
ifornia, 188 ft, 1174 in.; 4th— 
M. Angier of Illinois, 187 ft. 5 
in.; 5th—H. Whelchel of 
Georgia Tech., 173 ft. 3% in 

High Jump: 1st—H. Osborne of 
Illinois tied with J. Murphy of 
Notre Dame, 6 ft. 25@ in.; 3rd 
—H. Muller of California, 6 ft. 
1% in.; 4th—R. Clarke of Am- 
herst, 6 ft. % in.; 5th—S. 
Campbell of Minn., T. Treyer 
of California, V. Darling of 
Amherst, E. Hoffman of Iowa, 
H. Turner of Nebraska, P. 
Jones of DePauw, G. Woods of 
Butler, P. Platton of Wiscon- 
sin, J. Shidecker of Ohio State, 
5 ft. 9 in. 

Broad Jump: 1st—R. LeGendre of 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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BASKETBALL IN NORTH CAROLINA 


BY 


F. B. CORBOY 


Mr. Corboy played football at the University of Pittsburg and football and 


baseball at Muhlenberg. 


prentice team at Altoona, Pennsylvania one year. 


After leaving college he coached the P. R. R. Ap- 


In the army he coached 


and played football on the 111th Ambulance Co. of the 28th Division at 
Camp Hancock. When overseas, he coached the 1ogth Infantry football team. 
He has been director of athletics at Elon College, N. C., since the fall of 


1920. 
Championship.—Enbitor’s Note. 





ASKET- 

BALL is 
just coming into 
its own in the 
State of North 
Carolina, due pri- 
marily to the fact 
that only recently 
the officials have 
had a real knowl- 
edge of the game. My first scrim- 
mage will give an idea of officiat- 
ing as I found it, if a personal ref- 
erence will be pardoned. When the 
ball was tossed at the center ring 
there was a mad scramble by all 
the players on the court. A_ foul 
was called and the players stared 
in open-mouthed wonder. Foul fol- 
lowed foul for the first few min- 
utes when I called a halt. The cap- 
tain of the team came to me and 
made the statement that it was im- 
possible for them ever to play 
basketball the way I asked them to 
play, as it would be a “lady’s game 
and no game for a_ red-blooded 
man.” After much explanation the 
players realized that they could 
accomplish more by playing the 
game as it should be played. Pre- 
vious to the season to which I al- 
lude, the team had not won more 
than one game, and that season they 
won seventy-five per cent of their 
games. 

This condition was found not 
only here but at practically every 
college in the state. The North Car- 
olina colleges played that “knock- 
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Twice his basketball teams have been the runner up for the State 


down, drag out” sort of game that 
is usually found where the game is 
in its infancy and the officials are 
not up to the standard. The game, 


however, has made _ wonderful 
strides during the past several 
years. The coaches as well as the 


officials, are more efficient, which 
has resulted in the development of 
some very good teams, the most 
notable of which was the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina team of last 
year, winner not only of the state 
championship, but of the South At- 
lantic as well. 


Practically all the teams have re- 
vised their style of play to the ex- 
tent that they have a very good 
passing game and play it almost 
entirely. There has not been a good 
dribbler in the state, therefore, 
that style of game is used very lit- 
tle. Great stress is laid on offense, 
and very little on defense. The 
teams, however, that have met with 
the greatest success have been giv- 
ing more and more attention to de- 
fense; they have been using the 
five-man defense with three men 
about the center ring, and the other 
two deep in their own territory. 

A great improvement is being no- 
ticed in the game of basketball, not 
only in this state, but through the 
entire South. Colleges have seen 
the errors in their former style of 
play, and are willing to accept that 
style of game which has been ap- 
proved by those who have had the 
best interest of the game at heart. 








A YEAR’s PROGRAM 


A YEARS PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 24) 

command system, is that 
which has been called the 
“False Lead.” In this sys- 
tem the leader mixes correct 
commands with the incorrect 
commands or signals the class 
being instructed to follow only 
those commands that are cor- 
rect. For instance, the class 
may be standing with their 
feet apart when the leader 
commands “Feet apart,’’ 
“Jump.” <A large proportion 
of the class will make the mis- 
take of jumping their feet to- 
gether. Of course, they should 
make every effort to get back 
to their proper positions at 
once. Or, the director might 
jump his feet together, with- 
out giving the command for 
the same. A large portion of 
the class will follow his ex- 
ample. They are wrong, of 
course. 

>. Mass Basket Ball. 

Practice as before, then 
shoot and follow from differ- 
ent distances and positions on 
the floor. One man shoots and 
two follow. Next feint shot, 
pivot and dribble in and shoot, 
when imaginary opponent 
jumps in the air to block feint- 
shot. 
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ESSENTIALS OF EARLY TRAINING 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Hurdles.—Hurdles must be run, 
not leaped, jumped, or glided over. 
The arm opposite the forward leg 
is extended straight ahead, fist 
clenched, and the trunk bent for- 
ward. This bending is most pro- 
nounced in high hurdling. The 
take-off leg must cut quickly over 
the barrier and ahead for nearly a 
full running stride. Chopping this 
stride will result in a great loss in 
the course of a race. Young hur- 
dlers can gain a great advantage 
over opponents by learning to alter- 
nate, running between the high hur- 
dles in four strides and the low 
in eight strides. Such early train- 
ing will never be regretted, for the 
ability to alternate is a decided as- 
set to any hurdler. Emphasis must 
be placed on clearing the last two 
or three hurdles of a flight by a safe 
margin since the muscles are tiring 
and the clearance will be much less 




















Illustration No. 3—Arm opposite the forward leg 
is extended straight ahead, fist clenched, and the 
trunk bent forward. 




















Illustration No. 4—This picture was snapped just 
a fraction too soon but might serve to illustrate 
take-off. 


than expected. Illustration 3 shows 
the low hurdler in action. 

Field events.—Broad jumpers, 
high jumpers, and pole vaulters 
must remember that starting and 
sprinting practice builds leg mus- 
cle. Broad jumpers should prac- 
tice taking off behind the board to 
avoid fouling when they are keyed 


up for competition. They must 
work to get high in the air. In the 


pole vau:t, as the height of the bar 
increases, it is important to shift 
the standards to conform to the 
vaulter’s point of greatest height. 
The high jumper must regulate his 
take-off to obtain a similar result. 
Many jumpers run too hard at the 
bar and detract from the effective- 
ness of their spring. 

Shot putters must travel across 
the ring without pause, keeping 
close to the ground, and must get 
the shoulder and body directly be- 
hind the arm. Most youngsters 
fail to put the shot high enough in 
the air and are too tense. 

Discus throwers must be taught 








ESSENTIALS OF EARLY TRAINING 


first to throw with a reverse only, 
followed later by instruction in 
turning and crossing the ring. The 
turns must be executed smoothly 
with the feet close to the ground. 
The throwing arm must trail the 
body until just before the release 
and the discus must leave from the 
forefinger. Best throws are often 
made when apparently the least ef- 
fort is used. 

Javelin throwers like the broad 
jumpers must be careful to practice 
stopping their run short of the fin- 
ish line to avoid fouling in compe- 
tition. The throw must be exe- 
cuted with a snap as in throwing a 
baseball from the outfield to home 
plate. 

Since boys learn best by seeing 
or being shown, in every possible 
case coaches should instruct by per- 
sonally executing field events, start- 
ing, hurdling, running turns, and 

‘ setting pace. Where this is not pos- 
sible, team members may be pointed 
out as examples and photographic 
illustrations may be used. 

Throughout any training sched- 
ule for a team of young boys, fun- 
damentals should be stressed and 
practiced. Trials for time over the 
full distance should be run only 
once a week to once in two weeks 
and then only when the candidate 
is in condition. Boys who do not 
-train should never be allowed to 
compete in an event, as this is not 
only harmful to the boy but to the 
team. 

Building strong, quick, and alert 
men both mentally and physically 
is the object of track and field ath- 
letes. Boys must be taught and 
trained with this purpose in mind. 





©. Why is it that a great many 
men shoot for the basket and then 
break to go on the defensive — in- 
stead of following the ball for an- 
other try in case of a missed shot? 

A. They are playing a defensive 
rather than an offensive game. This 
is bad basketball. 





Gold Basket Balls 





Our Gold (or Silver) Basket Ball is 
an exact reproduction of the regu- 
lation playing ball in miniature. It 
is finely modelled and made by 
master craftsmen. 


Also Gold Foot Balls, Medals, Prize 
Cups, Plaques, etc. 


Samples and Prices Now Ready 
for Mailing. 


Dieges & Clust 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


15 John St. 73 Tremont St. 
New York Boston, Mass. 
Oliver Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Have You Received 


SchmelzerS 


SPRING ATHLETIC 
GOODS CATALOG 


and Sample Book of 
Baseball Uniforms? 


We want you to have a copy, with 


Discount Sheet. Send us your 
name and address. 


Scbmelece Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PLAYGROUND 
“A Monthly Journal 


of 
RECREATION” 


UP - TO - DATE 
AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


The Athletic Journal 


A Professional Magazine for 
the coaches of the country. 


TECHNICAL 
AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


These two magazines for $2.25 
a year-send subscription now to 


Athletic Journal 
7017 Greenview Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

















Basketball Shoes 


Tournament Play 


The basketball team, equip- 
ped with shoes that will en- 
able the players not only to 
stop and turn quickly, but 
also to start quickly, has the 
advantage over the team that 
is not properly shod. 


Selected Vaulting Poles 


Order now and thus be sure 
to have a perfect pole for 
the Spring, meets. 


For prices and particulars 
write 


[Ilinois Equipment Co, 


Champaign, Il}inois 
JOHN VAN LIEW, Manager 
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BASEBALL COACH’S PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 38) 


fielders must know what to do 
with the ball if they are playing it 
and know what or when not, to 
throw. A ball team is like the chain 
which “is only as strong as_ its 
weakest link.” 

The diagram on page 38 will be of 
help to pitchers and catchers in 
working a batter. The pitcher 
should as far as possible avoid put- 
ting the ball in the shaded spaces 
in the diagram. The space between 
these shaded spaces should posi- 
tively be avoided. The circles show 
the best places for the pitcher to 
pitch the ball for the purpose of in- 
ducing batters to hit at it. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


©. Should players lie down on 
the floor when time is out? 


A. No. The men should get to- 
gether and plan the plays which will 
be used when the game is con- 
tinued. 


©. How should a team play 
when the opponents “freeze” the 
ball in their back Court? 


A. The men on defense should 
close in and each defensive man 
should take an offensive man and 
stay with him until the ball is ob- 
tained. 


©. When is a long shot at the 
basket permissible in a_ basketball 
game? 

A. When the team is behind and 
time is nearly up, or when the de- 
fense is set under the basket and 
there is no one to pass to. 


©. Are cotton socks preferable 


~ 


to woolen for basketball players? 


A. The woolen socks with foot- 
less hose should be worn since they 
furnish the best protection to the 
feet. 








TRACK RECORDS 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


(Concluded from page 41) 


Georgetown, 24 ft. 3 in.; 2nd— 
H. Muller of California, 23 ft. 
844 in.; 3rd—P. Jones of De 
Pauw, 23 ft. 7 in.; 4th—J. Mer- 
chant of California, 23 ft. 4 in.; 
5th—H. Osborne of Illinois, 
23 ft. 3% in. 

Discus: 1st—T. Lieb of Notre 
Dame, 144 ft, 2%4 in.; 2nd—T. 
MacGow: an of Montana, 136 ft. 
6 in.; 3rd—L. Gross of Minne- 
sota, 130 ft. 10 in.; 4th—H. 
Muller of California’ 127 ft, 8 
in.; 5th—H. Frida of Chicago, 
127 ft. I in. 

Pole Vault: 1st—A. Norris of Cal- 
ifornia tied with T. Landowski 
of Michigan, 12 ft. 6 in.; tied 
for 3rd—A. Devine of Iowa, H. 
Collins of Illinois, E. Hogan of 
Notre Dame, C. Rogers of Kan- 
sas, D. Merrick of Wisconsin, 
12 ft. 
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Bennett No. 5 





SUPPORTER 


Made especially of full 
elastic web of our 
special weave. 


Mr. C. F. Bennett was 
the patentee of the All 
Elastic Jockey Strap. 
Insist on Bennett No. 5 
and you will have ‘‘the 
Best Supporter’’ 

















For 
SPEED 
and 


COMFORTE 


241 Congress St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
926-928 Broadway 
KAN SAS CITY, MO. 











GRIP SURES 
HAVE GAINED A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


For 
SERVICE 
and 


Economy 


For further information regarding Grip Sure and our full line of 
Gym Shoes write nearest branch. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
06 Duane St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


426-32 Second Ave. 
MINNEAOLIS, MINN. 


208-212 So. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
562-564 Howard St 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Griffth-Clark Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


7017 GREENVIEW AVE. 


Aids to Coaches 


1. Selected Plays and Suggestions--- 


BASKETBALL 


How to Teach Mass Basketball 
Value of Fundamentals 
Conditioning of Basketball Men 
Dieting on or Before Day of a 
Game 

Goal Throwing 

Under Hand and Push_ Shot 
Compared 

Close Up Shots in General 
Ways of Practicing Goal Throw- 
ing 

Free Goal Throwing 

Passing in General 

How and When to Dribble 

How and When to Use Stops 
and Turns 

How to Guard 

Qualifications and How to Play 
Center 

Qualifications and How to Play 
Guard 


Qualifications and How to Play 
Forward 

Five Plays at Center (Diagrams) 
Five Plays From Out of Bounds 
(Diagrams) 

Five Plays From Tie Balls (Dia- 
grams) 

Five Plays After Free Throws 
(Diagrams) 

Several Styles of Offense Dis- 
cussed 

Several Styles of Defense Dis- 
cussed 

Basketball Psychology, General- 
ship 

Signals 

Scouting 

Arranging Schedule 

What Practices Should Consist 
of and What They Should Be 
Like. 


Price of above Articles, 25c Each. Complete Series, $5.00. 


Il. Manuals Planned Especially for Coaching Schools- 


And for class-room use in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Track 
and Field, Group james, and Administration and Organization. 


Ill. Methods in Physical Education--- 


A complete daily program for one year’s work. 



























BROWNS 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FARM 
“BROWNSDALE™ 
GARRISON-ON-HUDSON.NY: 


ore. weet POINT wurrany ACADEMY 





TELEPHONE { 3 oe 


October 2, 1922. 














tmited States Rubber Coe 
1790 Broadway, New York city- 








Gentlemen:~ 

For the pest 34 years I have been en~ 
4 in physical training work end moch of my 
time has been spent in 4um where I 
have used many makes end types of shoese 














soles protects the f 
thet arises from vigorous games andi exercises: 


very truly yours, 


QL Rene 











ANOTHER TRIBUTE 


H. R 
= , a on a recent addition to the 
== = 2 list of tributes given to th 
Keds Basketball Shoes. Promi a 
authorities everywhere have hailed 
them as the greatest ssludaictade F 
non-slip rubber-soled footwea "aah 
your dealer for Keds ee 
Bet Keds. 











f Be sure you 
he name is on the shoe 











Awards Honorably Earned 


Should Be 


SWEATERS 
of 


MERIT 








Delivery in Ten Days 





Emblems of best Wool Felt 





Standardized College and School Colors 





COATS PULL-OVERS V NECK JACKETS 


THE MARK OF DISTINCTION 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Makers 
Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. 
CHICAGO 


P. S.—Our Catalog is now ready 














